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What is life like in the new 
temporary houses? gi 








Mrs. Northing says: ‘| love it, Mr. Therm. Every- 
thing’s nice and handy. And it’s a smashing gas 


cooker—so easy to use and clean. It gives you 
the heart to do things.’ 
BRITISH GAS COUNCIL, LONDON, S.W.! (40) 
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GOOD THINGS come by two and two — 
The friendly inn and host, 
Paint and powder, pen and ink, 
Marmalade and toast, 
Beef and yorkshire, cakes and ale, 
Jokes and minstrel troupes, 
Love and laughter, tea and talk, 
SYMINGTON AND SOUPS 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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Virol 


CHILDREN 


ARE 


healthy 


CHILDREN 
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FOR YOU The Safe } 
PERSONAL Antiseptic | 


Supplies of any one K style are very limited. Please choose 
from the styles you find available. 




















A RARE TREAT 


THESE DAYS 


No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality of 
Vv AMOUR. ‘Skilfal blending 
of the choice imported wines 
and Selected Herbs of which it 
is composed make VAMOUR 
5) the vermouth for the dis- 
§ criminating. Regrettably short 
| supply at present, but contact 
your Wine Merchant—you 
may be fortunate. Remember, 
M@every occasion with 
Y VAMOUR is a special one. 


VAMOUR., 
; i -_ gl 

THE Howe VERMOUTH 
Produced by 








VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 


25-28, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.! 
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for YOU 


During the war we have supplied over 25,000,000 
feet of Tru-Wel tubes for superstructures alone. of 
military trucks. Our list of such achievements is 
formidable, the number of tubes produced astro- 
nomical. Many of our tubes have solved awkward 
and urgent problems; effected remarkable econo- 
mies (one small tube saved over 2,000,000 gallons 
of petrol!) 


This war-time effort holds a promise for you who 
have to effect a switch-over to post-war produc- 
tion. We produced the unusual in tubes by the 
million for the nation. We now place that same 
ingenuity, that same highly efficient production 
plant at your service. It may be that Tru-Wel 
electrically welded steel tubes can assist you 
considerably in recovering old and developing new 
markets. 







Tru-Wel electrically welded steel 
tu are mass-produced to your 
requirements; identical in lightness 
>in concentricity and 
evenness of ey ih ; 
in compositio 
manipulated with h equal ease ‘and at 
full-power speed. 


MADE BY 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
T. 3e 


® A MEMBER OF THE TUBB 
INVESTMENTS GROUP 





Get, 


The noble charac- 
ter of Old Angus 
was fixed long years 
ago. ‘The inspiration in its golden 
depths was implanted by High- 
land soil and climate, by ancient 
traditions of blending. Linger 
therefore over its fragrance, sip it 
deliberately and be glad that 
Old Angus is still to be found, if 
not so often. ’ 








NOBLE ScOoTCcH—Gentle as a lamb 
OA7c 











After duty — 
15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND 
SATISFACTION WITH A 
CHURCHMAN'S No.1 


% 
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CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6' 


C.361k 
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ULTRACHROME 
FILM 


It has been scarce—but we 
hope you've been lucky. 
Now you've tried it you'll 


ask for it again. 


re 


urras ere * 





BARNET ENSIGN LTD. 


4) FULBOURRE ROAD, WALTHAMSTGW, 
LONDON, E.17 


Welcome: Always - 
G Keep it Handy f 


A limited supply 
still available 
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FROG MODEL AIRCRAFT 
International Model Aircraft 
Ltd. have been 100% om war 
work, that is why there haven’t 
been any FROG model aircraft 
for the last five years. It won't 

be long now before FROG 
models will once again be tee 
available. atop 


oon 


Sole Concessionnaires :— 
LINES BROS. LTD. LONDON, Ss. W.A9 





Allsorts of holds 
for wrestlers...... 


but Allsorts 
of Usilhinson's 
for anes 
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and at Saxone 
they measure both feet 














More comfortable than ever, the Austin ‘Eight has deep seats 
front and rear, fiush fitting sliding roof, and is fully sound- 
proofed. 

Among chassis features contributed by war experience are: 
quieter, more flexible power unit and improved transmission 
and steering. Available through Austin distributors and 
dealers to holders of Ministry of War Transport Licences. 

PRICE.... £255 plus approximately £71 Purchase Tax. 


Also 10 h.p. 4-door, sliding-head saloon. Price £310, p'us approx. £87 Purchase Tax. You put something useful on foot by choosing Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes. 


We give you better fit and longer wear at Saxone by measuring both feet. 
AUSTIN — you can depend on it! 


S AXONE civit AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LIMITED + LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 40 Strand, 11 Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, etc., London * Shops throughout the ae | 
ATL RTT OIE ATs A RE ERE SS 4 
2.A.262 














THE RETURN OF j 


Oantella 
SHIRTS | 

4+ TO MATCH 

“VAN HEUSEN... : 

: COLLARS 























A is shown equipment necessary 
for pill-making. mething more 
is needed, however — ag meee 
accuracy and long practice. ‘These quali- 
ties your chemist certainly possesses. For 
before he can open his pharmacy, a regis- 
« tered chemist passes a stringent test in 
pill-making and other subjects to the 
satisfaction of the examiners of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. ‘The chemist is a vital 
pet of the country’s health organisation. 
is skill and knowledge are at your dis- 
posal and justify your confidence. 


eye lotion 








Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 
by a Qualified Practitioner. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


tuthymol 





PURE COFFEE AT ITS BEST! Yy Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex 
Send 1d. stamp for interesting ty 

booklet to Standard Brands Ltd. 
Dept. E Aldwych House London W.C.2. 


























STANDARO BRANDS LTD 
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Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


gf 
MR. PEEK 

‘When zoning goes 
our plans extend .. .’ 





Mr. FREAN 


Be ‘From John o’ Groat’s 
down to Land’s End.’ 


Vita Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits 





- 


London Charivari 





THERES THE SALVATION ApMY, 


Teams of Salvation Army workers 
from Great Britain specially trained 
to cope with the problems of relief 
work are battling against appal- 
ling conditions of hunger, disease 
and homelessness in Holland and 
other liberated countries. 

They are being helped by hun- 
dreds of trained Salvation Army 


Member society of the Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad. 


Wuert THERES NEED — 
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Officers who have 
shared the trials of 
their countrymen in 
occupied lands during the war years, 
and whose knowledge of language 
and local need is a valuable asset. 
More teams must be sent out. 


£50,000 IS NEEDED QUICKLY. 


Please send your gift now—marking 
“* Relief Work” to 

GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


it 











Now let us telax in slippered ease -. . the wats 
behind us, the future pleasantly vague. And to 
cap the quiet hours, an ANGLEPOISE directing 
its gentle glow exactly where we need it, at a finger 
touch, on printed page or the evening’s pastime. 


igs 





So speed the day ... 
Sole Makers 
tate MERRY 
& Sons Ltd. The 
Redditch ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


(Pat. all countries.) 


IN SUPPLY TO THE PUBLIC VERY SOON 
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ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILL 
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Extra allocations of newsprint have again been in- 
definitely postponed. There are now enough 1946 features 
in cold storage to make this year’s papers quite readable. 


° ° 


A gardening magazine asks if horticulturists and 
naturalists must always be enemies. It’s just a question 
of who owns the orchard and 

who wants the pest. 


° ° 


“Army OFFICER wishes to 
purchase Rocking Horse.” 
Advt. in local paper. 


Cavalry, what ? 
° ° 


A sportsman complains 
that the Germans show no 
enthusiasm for golf. Of 
course the great stumbling 
block, apart from the 
bunkers, is the language. 





° ° 


A Croydon gardener has succeeded in crossing tomatoes 
with potatoes. Dietitians are interested, but queue- 
abolitionists smell a rat. 


°o ° 


It is suggested that those in need of Post War Credits 
should have them now. This is exactly the attitude of the 
Government, which is retaining 
them. 

° ° 


Pessimists are beginning to fear 
that this is the second great peace 
to begin war. 


° ° 


“There must be many things 
still to be learnt about bees,” runs 
a country note. Yes. They can 
get combs. 


°o ° 


Taxis are to have bigger ‘For 
Hire” signs. This will give them 
a longer range of disappointment. 





“Tt has been a glorious autumn,” observes a writer. 
If only it could have started before the summer set in! 


°o ° 


Most of the artists who will appear at the Royal Variety 
Performance are well-known as broadcasters. Now we 
know why radio comedians have been hoarding their jokes 
lately. 

° ° 


An American claims to 
have discovered a perfect 
defence against the atomic 
bomb. So now civilization 
will have to start all over 
again. 

° ° 


A request by a soldier 
being demobilized for a suit 
too big for him was refused. 
He'll realize later how right 
the authorities were. 





° °o 





“Why did Argentina wait 
until the world was at peace before she started a revolu- 
tion?” asks a correspondent. The answer is she didn’t. 


° ° 


Now that an American general has said that another 
war is inevitable, London theatrical producers are staging 
as many new plays as possible so as to have plenty of 

revivals ready. 


° ° 


“S—— District Nursine Associa- 
TION. — The Organising Committee 
desire to thank the public for their 
kind support of flag day on Sept. 15. 
The amount collected was £144 11s. 2d., 
from which £141 3s. has been deducted 
for expenses.”—Local paper. 


Leaving a clear profit. 
° ° 


Michigan barbers seek to stop 
customers reading in their chairs 
because it stiffens their necks. 
With short clients they also find 
it a long crane. 
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About It and About 


(A careful analysis of expert opinion on the latest weapon of war) 


So far as I can see, 
Is (quite apart from its Indom- 
itable energy) 
That all the Nations, Black or White, 
From China to Peru, 
Appear to think they have the Right 
To Monkey with it too. 


The Bomb Itself, a Different Sort 
From those on Common lists, 

Explodes with an Immense Report 
That Stuns the Scientists ; 

The Buildings do not Tumble Down 
As Buildings always must 

When Bombs aredropped upon a Town, 
But Disappear in Dust. 


Of course we Knew about the Stuff, 
And felt that it would come 

By Fiddling Round for long enough 
With Raw Uranium ; 

But when the Actual Bang occurred 
It passed our Wildest Guess 

And Justified the Most Absurd 
Reactions in the Press. 


What Passionate Appeals were Hurled 
By Cable and by Pen 

From all the Peoples in the World 
To Have a Specimen! 


Ts Trouble with the Atom Bomb, 


° 


How firmly from the U.S.A. 
The Instant Answer Sped: 


- We shall not Give the Bomb Away, 


So go and Boil your Head! 


For nobly had it been decreed 
To keep in Closest Guard 

From Countries of Inferior Breed 
This Poisonous Petard ; 

And very comforting it sounds 
That one is forced to spring 

About Five Hundred Million Pounds 
To Fabricate the Thing. 


Undoubtedly the Lesser Lands 
Whose Taxes must be paid 

Should try to turn their Wits and Hands 
To Housing and to Trade; 

And leave the English Speaking Race, 
Who Thought about it first, 

To build the Atom Bomb—in case— 
And listen to its Burst. 


But all the same, if Backward Powers 
For Envy or for Fun 

By Working on it Hours and Hours 
Should Manufacture one, 

I shall not be a bit surprised 
If Some Fine Afternoon 

The World which has been civilized 
Is Blown into the Moon. Evor. 


Are We Heading Straight for Inflation? 


WEEK or two ago The Economist 
had this to say about war-time 
savings: “The only chance of 

deriving full benefit from them—in the 
transition period or more permanently 
—is to spend them (if at all) very 
gradually.” I read this aloud some two 
dozen times, stressing different groups 
of key-words in turn, but I could not 
make the sentence sound unconvincing. 
I was genuinely upset. 

It was the bit in parentheses that 
troubled me. I think I know my duty 
to the State as well as the next man. 
I know that for some months, for some 
years maybe, I must curb my pro- 
pensity to consume. I know that 
inflation, though it is not just round 
the corner, is hardly more than a 
couple of blocks away. But “if at 
all”’! 

Of course we people of Britain just 
do not realize how weak the long years 
of dreadful night and toilsome day have 
left us. We are so weak, friends—oh, 
so weak—and there are germs every- 
where, waiting to pounce. Will it be 
influenza or inflation this winter, I 


wonder? Well, I know which J would 
rather have. 

Let me admit it—I was thinking 
of letting myself go a little before 
Christmas. For three years I have been 
mad keen on getting some new lino 
for the spare bedroom. I had even 
planned to get the garage door fixed 
before the equinoctial gales. But Iam 
better now; the fever is down and my 
eyes are clearer, less wild. I stood 
a-tiptoe at the very brink of perdition 
and then I felt Sanity and Sound 
Finance tug reassuringly at my coat- 
tails. At that supreme moment the 
Hyde in me, the vain seeker after lino 
and new cushion-covers, perished 
quite; and the other me, the one that 
doesn’t register in photographs, rose 
up triumphant. 


My life had suddenly acquired 


meaning. The old aimless twiddling 
in search of secondhand sensation was 
abandoned; I had a mission. I set to 
work quietly to avoid inflation. 

And now, friends, let me tell you in 
too many words exactly how my recon- 
version took place. A few weeks ago I 
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went along to see Crawstone, our street- 
savings-group leader. 

“T say, old man,” I said, “d’ you 
think . . .thatis . . . could you manage, 
I wonder . . . well, d’ you think it would 
be possible for me to draw a few quid 


fairly soon?” 

Crawstone looked up _ suddenly, 
deathly pale. The match burned 
through to his fingers and his pipe 
remain unlighted. 

“Did you say draw?” he said, at 
length. 

“TI did, and I meant .it,” I said. 
“You see...” 

“Draw,” he groaned and he repeated 
the word in a falling, muttering 
cadence. Then he just sat very still. 
Mistaking his awful pallor and obvious 
disquiet I shot him a quick look and 
said rather sharply: 

“T hope, Mr. Crawstone, that every- 
thing is all right at your end.” 

I realized my mistake as soon as I 
had spoken. His eyes narrowed and 
his lips curled. 

“Perhaps you'd like me to tell you,” 
he said, ‘what are the precise implica- 
tions of this request of yours. You 
propose to withdraw some trifling sum 
from the group’s funds. Very well, 
that means that the indicator on the 
wall-chart will have to come down— 
not much, perhaps, but enough to set 
tongues wagging. Mrs. Fitchford at 
No. 17, who has been battling for 
months against a temptation to buy 
new cowls, will surrender. Mr. Gildon 
at No. 303 will get his trailer painted. 
Miss Fitton at No. 11... In other 
words, my friend, your carelessness 
will let the balloon go up. Villiers 
Street will be in the van of the 
inflation.” 

“Here, wait a minute,” I said, “you 
can’t...” 

“Inflation is a queer business,” 
Crawstone went on. “The first thing 
would be that the price of cowls, paint, 
etc., would move up a point or two. 
Then thousands of people all over the 
country who had been waiting for the 
price of cowls, paint, etc., to go down 
would feel frustrated. They would 
assume that prices were going to rise 
still more and would therefore try to 
buy immediately—thus setting in 
motion the forces that would in fact 
make prices rise. You see, the import- 
ant thing about inflation is that you 
mustn’t think about it or it happens. 

“More money would have to be 
withdrawn to finance trade at the new 
prices, and the overworked employees 
of post-offices and banks would strike 
for higher wages. Public pressure 
would force the Government to con- 
cede their demand immediately. 

“And now a senseless race would 
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THE NEW CEILING 


“Really, Mr. Bevan, I don’t know how we can afford one,” 


(Temporary houses are going up—in price.) 
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“Ah yes, I’d HEARD the Government might be going to take over the coal business.” 


start between wages and prices. Some- 
times wages would be just in front and 
thousands of immigrants would pour 
into the country to share the spoils. 
No doubt they would bring infectious 
diseases with them. At other times 
prices would be way out ahead-of 
wages and every other person in -the 
land would be employed as a showcard 
artist marking up new price-tickets. 
And then it would happen .. .” 

“Yes?” I said, enthralled. ‘Please 
go on—what would happen ? ™ 

Crawstone sighed deeply before con- 
tinuing. 

“By now the vicious spiral of 
inflation would be nearing its zenith. 
Vast profits would be made daily by 
those who had anything to sell, but 
with almost the entire population 
working unproductively, on strike, or 
in hospital, manufacturing would be 
almost at a standstill. Machinery 


would seize up and there would be 
neither fuel nor power. And then some 
industrialist or other would remember 
the atom and would call it in to redress 
the balance of the beam-engine. 

“Now, sir, you know as well as I do 
that the atom is not yet a commercial 
proposition. Why, the scientists have 
only just started on the thing. Imagine, 
then, what would happen if atoms 
produced with unskilled labour and 
absolutely thrown together were sud- 
denly released competitively upon the 
world’s markets. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would mean the much- 
heralded end of mankind.” 

For a good ten minutes after Craw- 
stone’s dramatic conclusion I sat with 
my head in my hands. I may have 
vomited a little. Then I stood erect, 
counted ten, squared my shoulders. and 
took away the sum I had first thought 
an 


If you have been moved by this 
article, friend, I beg you to apply now 
for membership of §.P.V.S8.I. (the 
Society for the Prevention of the 
Vicious Spiral of Inflation). The fee is 
ten guineas per annum. Splendid head- 
quarters will shortly be opened in 
Swindon (Wilts.). But whether you 
join or not remember that inflation can 
be caused merely by thinking about it. 
Please see, therefore, that this article 
does not get into undesirable hands. 
You won't, will you? Hop. 


° ° 


Pyrrhic Victory 


“Tweet, Tweet (Manaia) writes: Several 
years ago in Dunedin our vegetable plot was 
frequented daily by a pure white blackbird. 
We trapped it at the request of the taxi- 
dermist attached to the Otago museum. I 
fretted and died a few days later, and I 
understand it was stuffed and mounted for 
display in the museum.”—N.Z. paper. 
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Release Notes 


Visiting 


got used to your green pork-pie hat you may begin 

to wonder whether you might not be able to get 
a bath and a square meal by going to stay with someone 
else. This is the reason why the trains are so crowded, 
and more or less accounts for their being so crowded all 
through the war. You always get mass movements of the 
population when food is scarce, as I needn’t tell those of 
you who have been in B.A.O.R. and managed by some 
miracle to get released from it. 

- It is no part of the present writer’s intention to discourage 
you from going to visit any friend or relative who is 
prepared to give you house room. By all means get about 
and see your own country for a change. It looks much 
the same as ever actually and is not, as you might imagine 
if you have spent two or three years overseas reading all 
your ABCA pamphlets, inhabited by rows of tall square- 
shouldered men in black (representing the Compulsorily 
Insured) and a few very tiny hachured figures (the Surtax 
Class). But when you are on your way out of town, to 
Somerset or Wales or wherever you may have heard that 
eggs and butter can be had for the asking, do give a thought 
to all the people flashing past your carriage window in the 
opposite direction. They have just had a rumour that 
fish is plentiful in London. That or shoes. Somebody 
ought to compute the percentage of the national income 
that is spent on trips to London to buy shoes, compared 
with the amount actually expended on the shoes them- 
selves. The result could be interestingly shown (Current 
Affairs No. 490) by a drawing of a very large shopping bag 
(empty) alongside a very small high-heeled shoe. It may 
already have been so shown, I don’t know; I cancelled my 
subscription when they let me out. 

Well, there you are pulling out of Paddington for a nice 
week-end in Devon (famous for its buttered eggs). It is 
to be hoped that you have got your sheets with you. 
Hostesses in general do not ask you to bring your own 
sheets, but bless my soul, how glad they are if you do. 

Very little was allowed to leak out of this country about 
the sheet situation, for security reasons, but you can take 
my word for it, it was pretty bad. And still is. New 
sheets have been unobtainable for years. So when, about 
the middle of 1942, sheets began to tear on a large scale, 
housewives all over Britain set their teeth and turned sides 
to middle, i.e., they halved the sheet from top to bottom, 
thus dividing the hole in the centre, and stitched the outside 
edges together to form a new sheet. The two halves of 
the hole of course tuck harmlessly under the mattress at 
the sides. This expedient took us over into 1944, by 
which time the repaired sheets started to split down the 
middle again. Our splendid women now scissored them 
up again, this time from side to side, and stitched top to 
bottom. It will be realized, if you have followed me 
closely, that each sheet now had a quarter of a hole (the 
original 1942 tear) at the four corners and half the 1944 
hole at top and bottom centre. Any new rip at this stage 
in the life of a sheet is serious; the most you can do is to 
snip out all the torn pieces and join the remnants of two 
sheets together to make one. This has now been done, 
with the result that most households in Britain are left 
with only half the number of sheets they had in 1939. 
When you remember, as you will if you have been out for 
a month or so, that laundries take twice as long to return 
the washing as they do to collect it, you will see that the 


We: you have been at home for a week or two and 


actual number of sheets at the disposal of your hostess at 
any one time is likely to be of the order (as they say at 
H.Q.) of nil. 

So take your sheets—unless of course one of the main 
reasons for your visit is that you haven’t got any. 

It is important, by the way, to give plenty of notice of 
your intention to pay a visit. Ask yourself for at least a 
fortnight ahead. This is to give them time to save up 
their rations, which they can easily do in a fortnight’s 
semi-starvation. Then you can all have a regular blow- 
out at the week-end and you can tell your friends when you 
get back home how well they do themselves down in the 
country. And don’t stay too long. Nobody wants all 
the bother of living in somebody else’s house and being 
polite all day long and offering to help with the wash-up 
and so on, simply for the sake of eating the kind of food 
they might very well have got at home. The moment you 
hear your hostess asking your host if he can possibly spare 
the petrol to nip out and try to get a rabbit or some sausages, 
get your things packed, leave your ounce of lard on the 
dressing table and suggest that if your host is thinking of 
running down to the village in the car perhaps he could 
drop you at the station. He will spare the petrol all right, 
you'll find. 

Reading these notes through, it occurs to me that they 
exaggerate the hardships of the civilian. You won't 
really starve. Naturally you won’t get as much to eat as 
you did in the Army, and of course nothing like as much 
as you had in the R.A.F., but you'll be all right. They 
say the potato crop is exceptionally heavy and free from 
disease. An extra ounce of cheese is promised for Novem- 
ber. South Africa is sending something extra for Christmas, 
bless its heart. Things are looking up, you see. 

And if you think an extra ounce of cheese won’t make 
much difference, Golly! what a lot you’ve got to learn. 

H. F. E. 











“T hope you haven’t come for something to eat.” 








At the Pictures 





SuccESSES 

One of the very few novels lately 

filmed that I happen to have read, 
The Lost Week-End (Director : BrtLy 
WiLpeErR), is a remarkable and 
astonishing success. Astonishing, 
because there might appear to be 
little enough in the theme—a dipso- 
maniac’s week-end, completely 
shadowed by his efforts to get 
whisky—to diversify even a short 
novel, ‘let alone a film completely 
absorbing and without a blank 
moment from beginning to end. 
It is perhaps inevitable that parts 
of the story should have been 
simplified and made more obvious 
for the sake of the film audience: 
there had to be a trick first-meeting 
episode for the man and the girl 
with some business over a cloak- 
room ticket, the near-suicide point 
had to be made with some business 
about a gun, the hints of perversion 
had to go, and so on. But these 
additions and omissions have been 
made in such a way as not to do 
violence to the tone of the narrative 
or falsify the atmosphere of the 
original. 

The only real trouble is with the 
audience. It is a conditioned reflex 
among filmgoers to regard a drunk 
as automatically a comedian, to laugh 
at almost any reference to drinking; 
dipsomania as a disease, as the cause 
of utter physical and mental collapse, 
is so far outside their experience that 
they are apt to regard Ray 
MiLLanp’s powerful and 
expressive demonstration 
of the wreck it can bring 
about as rather exaggerated 
and feel uneasy at the 
sight of it, as if they were 
being asked to remember 
that incurable deformity 
and death may result from 
a slip on a banana-skin. 
Thus there is a certain 
amount of the usual un- 
thinking laughter from the 
people who always begin 
to cough when the dialogue 
needs any listening to, but 
that is not a score on which 
one can criticize the film. 
It has in fact been made 
gripping enough to hold 
even these- simple minds; 
and they can, in a way, 
be envied, for they will 
take the softened ending 
seriously and believe that 
the hero is cured, just like 


John 
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that. Nobody who has really grasped 
the implications of the rest of the 
film, or read the book, can believe it. 

Does all this give you a gloomy 
impression? I hope you can be con- 


vinced that intelligent writing, first- 





[The Lost Week-End 


WHAT LOVE CAN DO 


Ray MILLAnp 
JANE WyMAN 
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rate acting—Mr. MiLuanp has the part 
of his life, and some of the subsidiary 
people are brilliant—and sustained 
merit in direction and the use of the 
camera make the “facts” of a story 








[Journey Together 


LET ME BE YOUR FOSTER-PARENT. 


SA are, eee Serct. RicHarp ATTENBOROUGH 


A/C Jack WatLine 
Epwarp G. RosBInson 
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completely irrelevant. I think that 
no one capable of noticing even a little 
more than “what happened then” will 
fail to get a real satisfaction from The 
Lost Week-End. 


Certainly it is a pity that 
Journey Together couldn’t have been 
shown before the end of the war; 
but I don’t see that the trivial 
circumstance of a loss of topicality 
need make any difference to one’s 
enjoyment of an admirable piece 
of work. I found this story 
(written, produced, acted, directed 
and photographed by members of 
the R.A.F.) of the training of a 
pilot and a navigator, with its 
spectacular night raid on Berlin 
and final sea rescue, none the less 
compelling because of my know- 
ledge that many of the things 
depicted in it are no longer going 
on every day. The film has a 
basis of sound playing and honest, 
humorous direction, and_ these 
qualities give pleasure and deserve 
appreciation whether the theme on 
which they are used belongs to the 
recent past or the remote past. 

The story concentrates particu- 
larly on the problem of a “dis- 
appointed pilot,” admirably played 
by Ricoarp ATTENBOROUGH, whose 
passionate anxiety to earn his 
wings is partly responsible for his 
failure to get them. He winds up 
happy and proud enough as a navi- 
gator; the means by which he is made 
to realize the importance of a navi- 
gator’s job are perhaps rather obvious, 
but the detail is throughout fresh and 
imaginative and sometimes 
very impressive indeed. 
No thriller that I have 
ever seen has equalled the 
painful suspense attained 
here just before the crash 
into the sea. 


No room for much about 
the new (but long overdue 
in this country) Hopg- 
CrossBy-LamouR piece of 
nonsense, Road to Utopia 
(Director: Hat WALKER); 
but these “Road” pictures 
hardly raise any important 
subjects for discussion, and 
there isn’t much point in 
describing the story or the 
scene of them. They get 
steadily wilder and more 
absurd—no bad quality in 
a film farce. Some of the 
best laughs here are given 
by Ropert BENCHLEY as 
the Narrator, but I enjoyed 
the whole thing. R. M. 
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History 


FTER more than three years 
with the demure and faithful 
Kugomba, Sympson and I have 

been shunted for what we hope is our 
last few weeks in the Middle East to 
a battalion of a county regiment 
in Palestine. Our job is to collect 
material for an article about them in 
the Palestine Mail. 

“Tt means getting rid of Obongo,” 
said Sympson, when we heard our fate. 
“Personally I have a date this evening, 
so you had better send for him and 
tell him to go back to Base. We can’t 
have a black driver-batman in a 
white unit.” 

So I sent for Obongo, thanked him 
for his services, gave him ten bob, and 
told him to go to the office to get a 
Movement Order and a railway voucher 
to take him back to Base. 

“Good-bye,” he said. ‘May the 
Lord aid you now that you have lost 
my help.” 

Captain Sympson and I made our- 
selves look as much like soldiers as 
possible and reported next day to the 
adjutant of the battalion, who passed 
us on to the colonel, a small quiet 
man who looked as if he could not 
hurt a fly, and wore the D.S.0. and 
M.C. He was busy building a garden 
behind the officers’ mess in this 
particularly arid bit of Palestine, not 
because there was much hope of 
getting anything to grow, but because 
he was that sort of man. 

“Tell me something about Anzio,” 
said Sympson, holding an anemic 
plant while the colonel dug a hole. 

“I see Mr. Middleton is dead,” said 
the colonel. “Only fellow I ever 
listened to on the wireless.” 

“Pretty hot show, wasn’t it?” 
asked Sympson. ‘Is it true that five 
Allied divisions held twelve German 
divisions for five months?” 

“TI didn’t count ’em,” said the 
colonel. “But about Mr. Middleton. 
I always thought that his views on 
delphiniums.. .” 

Sympson gave it up, and when we 
met at tea-time—both of us very tired 
and already feeling that work with the 
infantry was going to tax our powers 
to the utmost—I had to report that I 
had enjoyed hardly more success with 
the huge captain whom I had been 
assisting to water the so-called lawn. 

“The only information he vouch- 
safed,” I said bitterly, “was that the 
Americans were damned good fellows 
and wonderful fighters, and that he 
had developed a taste for American 
cigarettes. I think we made a mistake 
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“Every dam morning I want to ask wim how I am, and he 
always gets in first asking ME how I am.” 


in tackling the officers first. Let’s go 
to our tent and get into conversation 
with our batman, if they’ve lent us 
one.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” said 
Sympson. “In fact the story from the 
men’s point of view will be very much 
better in a democratic war like this. 
We'll jot down all the questions we 
want to ask the batman and come out 
casually with them as he cleans our 
boots and makes our bed. He needn’t 
even know that he is being inter- 
viewed.” 

We made out a really splendid 
questionnaire. 

“We will be able to do a magnificent 
series of articles,” said Sympson 
enthusiastically as we walked over to 
our tent, “full of human _ interest 


and local colour and that sort of thing. 
A bit after the H. V. Morton style with 
a soupcon of J. B. Priestley.” 

We strode into the dark interior 
of the tent and found the batman 
struggling to erect Sympson’s mos- 
quito-net. 

“Good evening,” said Sympson, in 
the pseudo-hearty tone he always 
uses when speaking to white O.R.s. 
“Were you at Anzio with this 
battalion ?” 

“No, effendi,” said Driver Obongo. 


° ° 


“Rep Star REapER.—Nails will grow 
long provided you do not, cut them.” 
Red Star Weekly. 
It’s an idea. 











“Tf you'll look again, sir, you'll see that the smoked 
salmon is on the 10.15 via Nottingham.” 


Leaves Well Alone 


T our very Vallombrosal hamlet where a forest throws all 
Its left-offs, for our disposal, on the week-end 
cottage lawn, 
Annual defoliation finds us, on our brief vacation, 
In a dull deleafing station, sweeping, heaping up from 
dawn. 
Twice the ultimate destruction of our cumuli caused ruction 
Through defective draught, or suction, of October 
atmosphere 
Till the hours of daylight ended. Then the moist mounds 
condescended 
To emblaze and, robed and splendid, “greet the unseen 
with a cheer.” 
(Once in ’39 this happened, once again this year.) 


Reek in rooms, to farm-cots native, is, when leaf-made or 
from sative 
Refuse rising, irritative, and our sore ham-processed 
heads 
Found that, to the non-indigenous, such environment 
fuliginous 
Killed all normal thoughts of bridge in us, sent us seeking 
creaking beds. 
Twice against an early rising I’ve indulged in not surprising 
Guttural decarbonizing from the medicine-cupboard 
store— 
Nowadays of course much dearer than when Deutschland 
had a Fuehrer, 
But, as brain- and gullet-clearer, quite effective as of yore. 
(Twenty-five and ninepence J pay, not a penny more.) 


Years ago a voice not muted, penetrating sleep-diluted 
Brain, suggested parachuted aliens upon the path, 
And I stubbed forth to the garden where I had to beg a 
pardon 
As our squint-eyed village warden entered, stentored 
round in wrath. 
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Infinitely more commotion, counteracting sleeping potion, 
This year brought the same wrong notion as in those 
disturbing days, 
As each young and tender local, all ecstatically vocal, 
Danced and did his best to stoke all he could find upon 
the blaze. 
(Infants, who, in Western language, should have hit 
their hays.) 


Whether deeming it VJ day, or,a private hip-hooray 
day 
Caused by recent rise-in-pay day, only you mamas 
can say, 
Who curtailed their raucous rapture, and by slick maternal 
capture 
Autocratically slapped your wailing trailing young 
away. 
One who, trying to embrace ease, merely tumult and affray 
sees 
From a host of damp displacees finds it surely rather 
tough, 
So in future, at the cottage, for our peace at game or 
pottage, | 
Nature shall provide the rottage or disposal of her 
stuff. 
(And, with everyone concurring, that will be enough.) 
J. B.N. 


° ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HIS Fragment is distinguished from previous ones 
by the fact that it was tossed off to deal with a 
postman who considered that I was politically 
unsound and used to shout polemical statistics through the 
letter-box. To stop his mouth I used to post things back 
at him from my side of the door, and found that Fragments 
gagged him more effectively than postcards or the very 
small letters it was possible to write on the miniature 
notepaper my wife considered refined to have about the 
bureau. 


PAX HIBISCUM or POLYNESIAN PAVANE 
(The scene is an Audition) 


CoMMISSIONAIRE. Stand you by, Mr. Boy Duncan, for 
the cross-talkers Porcelain and Pewter. 

PorcELAIN. Now, good Pewter, I doubt not but that you 
have something comical to recount to me. 

PEWTER. You are indubitably correct. In what consists 
the difference between a landlady and a—— 

Mr. Boy Duncan. Who wrote your script ? 

PorceLaIn. Reverend Peabody. 

PEwTeR. —kipper? 

Mr. Boy Duncan. Sorry you’ve been troubled. 

CoMMISSIONAIRE. Here’s Sheik the Greek, something in 
the thought-reading line; looks as though he’d take 
half-price for matinées. 

SHEIK THE GREEK. Now, sir, open your watch, subtract 
the last two digits of the number, and add them to 
thirteen. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. 


Shan’t. If you can learn sword- 


swallowing by Wednesday I might use you. An 
idea—use a swordfish. Now what threatens next? 
CoMMISSIONAIRE. A small classical orchestra, conductor 
Dr. Wilson Gaunt. 
We open with a potpourri of 


Dr. Witson Gaunt. 
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DYERS & 
CLEANERS 


SUITS REMODELLED 








yenent 


“T was wondering if you could turn this suit of my 
wife’s back into my dinner jacket.” 


Benjamin Britten; the part of Peter Pears will be 
read by H. Rostrevor Coombs. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. What’s that instrument? 

Dr. Witson Gaunt. It’s called a Dolmetsch Special. It 
was a present. 

LEADER. Can anyone give me A—failing that B? 

Mr. Boy Duncan. You can’t tune up in here, you know, 
you'll be wanting to borrow my bowler for the 
saxophone next. 

CoMMISSIONAIRE. This lot probably use a mortar-board. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. I’m tired of bands on the stage. Too 
much horse-play. And now? 

CoMMISSIONAIRE. Juggler of course. Jas. Clarke by 
name. 

Jas. CLARKE. I am a novelty juggler, 

A novelty juggler am I, 
My skill is unique 
A reason for which is not far to seek, 
I.e., because I’m a novelty juggler, that’s why. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. What’s the novelty? 

Jas. CLARKE. Beginning with a poem. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. I'll put you on our mailing list. 


Enter Miss Ruce 


Miss Ruce. They said you wanted a secretary. They 
said that secretary was to be me. They said I was 
to call upon you. I am come. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. Know anything about the office side 
of the show business ? 

Miss Rucg. Every Michaelmas my father had a show of 
his seascapes; at his right hand was I: to others 
also have I been a staff. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. I hope you won’t be a rod for my 
back, ha, ha. 

Miss Ruce. To see you.laugh gladdens my heart. No 
really evil man could have so light a spirit. You 
need not pay me in advance. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. Do you know shorthand, typewriting 
and book-keeping ? 

Miss Ruce. Generally, but not in detail. Would you 
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hear my testimonial? It is from the Acting Censor 
of the Fellowship of the Winds. ... Your nod 
emboldens me to proceed. “Miss Ruce has been in 
and out of our office for many years now, proving 
herself a real driving force. Never have I known 
her balked, never without a song on her lips. 
She is remarkably resistant to infection and has 
experience in committee work. She would, I am 
sure, learn foreign languages if required. Signed, 
Borealis, vice Mistral.” 

CoMMISSIONAIRE. Well, I shouldn’t think there’d be 
complications this time. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. Don’t hesitate to use me as a reference. 
Good morning. [There is a buzz from the dictagraph. 

DictacrapH. Faust No. 5 Company can now afford a 
Ballet. Would you send one to meet it on the 
midnight slow from South Shields to Birkenhead ? 

Mr. Boy Duncan. I’m in conference. Is lunch ready 
yet ? 

DicTaGRAPH. Only elevenses. Lunch isn’t till twelve. 

CoMMISSIONAIRE. There’s a trick cyclist for you to face 
up to; Wheeler the Tireless is regrettably his name. 

WHEELER THE TIRELESS. This non-gravitational, poly- 
dimensional, hypergelastic, Stagyritically cathartic 
razzadagoo performed before many of the crowned, 
mitred and tiara-ed heads of Europe, consists of my 
riding a bicycle along a tight-rope, but you'll have 
to take my word for it because there’s no room here, 
and anyway I can’t afford to buy a bicycle until 
someone gives me an advance. I’ve been using 
roller skates for practice. 

Mr. Boy Duncan. I’ve got just the job for you if you 
can work in some performing animals. ‘Try sloths: 
they’re used to hanging on. 


Enter an agitated Im1TatoR 


Imitator. Help, I’ve lost my memory. I look like 
Boris Karloff, but who the hell am I? 


Finis. 
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HE raising of the potato crop 
must not be thought of as a spot 


of hard work that anyone can: 


do. An additional Ministry in London 
might help: imaginative foremen in 
the field are essential. The job must 
be divided into the clearing of the tops, 
unearthing (done by professionals with 
a machine), picking, weighing and 
loading. 

The volunteer foreman must choose 
his men and girls for each job with 
discreticn. 

For the tops it is very important 
to choose workers with wide vision 
and a thoughtful disposition, capable 
of assessing the many factors involved 
in their task. Ten rows must be 
cleared at a time and the haulms piled 
on the tenth, and if work is to be done 
from both ends it is to be desired that 
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the two parties meet. Here a good 
mining engineer is useful. There is 
room, too, for a navigating officer who 
can determine the direction of the 
wind and prevent attempts to throw 
the tops against a gale. No managing 
directors or bus conductresses are 
fitted for top pulling: they run to snap 
decisions and are for ever filling their 
pores with thistles. Electrical people 
are slow, for they fuss about ex- 
posed ends. My best puller was a 
philosopher. 

Picking, however, is altogether 
different. Here snap judgments are 
called for continually, for the only 
decision to be made is “to pick” or 
“to leave.” 

The criterion is size: if you can 
remember what a walnut looked like, 
bear it in mind, otherwise envisage 
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. And now every time I slope arms I get a feeling of utter futility...” 


Planned Potato Picking 


your week’s ration of cooking fat 
rolled into a ball and leave potatoes 
that look smaller than that. Here, 
then, is the place for men and women 
of decision, for your directors, news 
editors, night foremen and _ fighter 
pilots. 

Weighing. Do not put anyone with 
a secondary school intelligence on to 
this job. They will fiddle the hours 
away and get hopelessly behind. 

Lastly we come to the loading 
squad. Always choose golfers: they 
do not find heaving 150-pound bags 
so tiring as other men do. They will 
of course protest that they do, they 
may get sweaty and their tongues may 
hang out a bit, but it is quite safe to 
drive them hard. I have never killed 
one yet and I have been on the job 
for eleven days. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, October 15th.—House of Com- 
mons: A Question of Control. 
Tuesday, October 16th.—House of Lords: 

Discussing the Atom. 

House of Commons: A Little Cash 
is Voted. 
Wednesday, October 17th.—House of 

Commons: Homes are Planned. 
Thursday, October 18th. — House of 

Commons: A Whiff of the Hustings. 

Monday, October 15th —The myster- 
ious complaint that afflicts most 
people and which is known to the more 
human members of the medical pro- 
fession as “Mondayitis”’ afflicts (and 
this is what the Sunday Press ealls a 
“sensational revelation’) our Great 
Elected. The House of Commons, 
after years of war-time abstinence from 
Monday sittings, does not take any 
too kindly to them now.. ~ 

So our M.P.s were not precisely 
whooping with enthusiasm as they 
assembled to-day. The Conservatives 
had received from Mr. Patrick 
Bucuan-Hersurn, the acting Chief 
Whip, a three-line Whip demanding 
their attendance to vote for a proposal 
to cut dewn to two years the life of a 
Government Bill to keep on war-time 
controls over goods and labour. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was to have led the 
attack, but he was ill with a sore 
throat, so his able second-in-command, 
Mr. AntTHONY EpDEN, took over and 
moved the reduction in the life of the 
Bill from five years to two. And very 
ingeniously he did it. The Government 
had made great play with the fact that 
the Bill was originally the child of Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s Coalition Government, 
and that, therefore, the Conservatives 
should vote for it. Mr. Eprn, with 
subtle persuasiveness, asked that the 
one trifling particular in which it 
differed from the Coalition Bill—the 
five years instead of two—should be 
put right. And then, he hinted, 
Parliamentary harmony would be 
complete, nobody would vote against 
anything, and all would live happily 
ever after. 

Mr. CuuTER Epk, the Home Secre- 
tary, in charge of the Bill, seemed to 
brush away a tear, but (as in the case 
of the Carpenter who performed the 
same act) it did not prevent his 
demanding five annual oyster feasts in 
place of the two so gracefully offered 
by Mr. EpEN. He was sorry, he said, 
but Parliament was going to be busy 
in the next few years, and it was a 
waste of time to limit the Bill’s life to 
two years, and then have to ask for 
another lease of life later on. 
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Mr. EDEN gasped with astonishment 
at this admission that Mr. Epr’s New 
World was not to be completed in two 
years, and the Home Secretary’s sup- 
porters looked uneasy. 

Mr. W. J. Brown, who is (as he often 
says) the only Independent (“really 
and truly Independent”’) M.P. in the 
House, asked modestly for sweet 
reason, which, in this case, meant a 
two years’ life’ for the Bill, with leave 
to resurrect. But Mr. EpE shook his 
head. 

Even a sparkling maiden speech 
from Squadron-Leader Hottis, in 
which he pleaded, with much humour, 
for the liberation of the people of 
Britain who had done so much to 
liberate the rest of the world, did not 





“This might be described as a cleaning-up 
operation.” —The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
introducing the Supplementary Vote of Credit. 


induce him to change his mind, so the 
first Party division of this Parliament 
took place. The Government won by 
306 votes to 183—and the Bill goes on 
for five years. 

Tuesday, October 16th— Both Houses 
talked of the price of war. The Lords 
were concerned with the atomic bomb, 
the Commons with the ‘‘ Silver Bullets,” 
as they were picturesquely called in the 
other war—or the hard cash, as it is 
more starkly called this time. 

Lord DaRNLEY called attention to 
“the crisis in human affairs” the 
coming of the atomic bomb had caused, 
and asked (at length) what the Govern- 
ment was going to do about it. He 
offered to bet that five years ago Lord 
CHERWELL, who was Scientific Adviser 
to Mr. CHURCHILL, would have said 
the atom bomb was an impossibility. 

Lord CHERWELL got up, and every- 
body expected him to say: “I'll take 
you!” But instead (so far as could be 
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ascertained, for his Lordship spoke so 
softly that he seemed to be in a little 
secret session all on his own) he com- 
plained that the world (including, 
presumably, the people of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima, who have had first- 
hand experience) had “exaggerated” 
the effects of the atom bomb. 

However, he did agree that civiliza- 
tion would end if there were another 
war. Still, the secret of the bomb 
could not be kept indefinitely—to try 
to do so was like trying to keep secret ° 
the facts of the internal combustion 
engine. Someone was bound to find 
out, some time. And then... 

Lord Appison, replying for the 
Government, thought the best way of 
controlling the atom bomb was to 
control war. On this eminently reason- 
able note the debate ended. 

The Commons, at this time, were 
being asked for £2,000,000,000 to pay 
for the fag-end of the war. Mr. Huau 
Datton, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, described his request as 
a “cleaning-up operation” and an- 
nounced that he was giving up the 
réle of Oliver Twist (in the sense that 
he would not ask for more—after this 
trifle—to pay for the war) in favour of 
that of Scrooge (pre-dream), in the 
sense that he would, from now on, 
grasp and save pennies—even shillings 
and pounds—where he could, and 
would make all the spending Depart- 
ments do the same. 

Sir Jonn ANDERSON, who has spent 
so many years (and pounds) in White- 
hall, both as Civil Servant and Minister, 
that he knows all the tricks, retorted 
that asking was no good when it came 
to economy; telling was needed, and 
good, blunt, straight telling at that! 
Mr. Witt GLENvit HAL, the Financial 
Secretary, replied that the spenders 
would be told all right, and that 
economies should result. A promise 
which made this popular Minister more 
popular than ever. 

The 55 Labour M.P.s, 20 Conserva- 
tives, one Liberal and one Liberal- 
National present passed the request 
made by Mr. Datton without a 
division. After all, £2,000,000,000 is 
not much—or not very much. 

Wednesday, October 17th.—Mr. 
ANEURIN BevaN, for so long cast for 
the part of petrel in the Opposition 
weather department, emerged in a new 
part to-day—that of head of a great 
Government Department, presenting 
plans for the housing of the people of 
Britain. And extremely competently 
he did it. There was just enough of 


the old Opposition fire to make the 
speech lively and epigrammatic. There 
was just enough announcement of 
policy to provide food for thought— 
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“The Middle Ages will cease as from 1200 hours on 


and debate. There was just enough 
controversy to make some excitement. 
It was, in fact, a perfect Parliamentary 
performance, and Mr. BrEvan was 
given a roaring ovation—by no means 
confined to his own side of the House 
—when he sat down. 

His task had not been made easier 
by the fact that his speech was in 
reply to an artistic, searching, but 
altogether good-humoured address by 
that doughty fighter, Mr. Ros Hupson. 
He asked a lot of awkward questions, 
not all of which were answered. 

The debate went (more or less gaily) 
on, and Mr. Henry WiILuInkK wound 
it up with one of the best speeches even 
he has made. He asked some more 
questions, and all of them were left 
unanswered, because Mr. “GEORDIE” 
Bucuanan, Under-Secretary for Scot- 
land, completed the discussion with a 
delightful effort of transparent. sin- 
cerity which, however, never once 
approached his official “brief.” 

Net result of the debate was that 
the Government promised nothing, but 
undertook that what was done would 
be done quickly and decisively. 

Thursday, October 18th.—There was 
a sharp reminder, at question-time 
to-day, of the narrow line that 
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separates the Chamber from the 
hustings. Mr. Grorcr Isaacs, the 
Minister of Labour, was asked if he 
would withdraw the ration-cards of 
dockers now on strike. He replied 
with a brusque negative, and added, 
hotly, that if food was to go according 
to the return made to the community 
by its consumer, “a lot of people 
would go hungry.” 

This produced a roar of delight from 
the benches behind the Government, 
and even Members of the Front Bench 
joined in. After this, the rest of the 
day’s business seemed dullish. 


Heavy Work 


EADY? Aye. Up then, we'll 
try it. Too ’eavy. Need 
another man. All ready now? 

Aye. Steady. To mea bit. Catchin’ 
me legs. Round a bit. Let me ’ave it. 
No, to me first. Steady. Up ’igher. 
Won't go. Round a bit. Ease it 
steady. Touchin’ the top. More to me. 
Over a bit. Caught me ’and. Can’t 
manage. Put it down. Up again. To 
you a bit. Try to turn. Scrapin’ 
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there. Back to me. Round again. 
Catchin’ the side. To you a bit. Mind 
me arm. All together. Scrapin’ again. 
On me foot. Bent me boot. Try it up. 
Lower a bit. Round to you. Now to 
me. Steady now. All together. Lost 
me grip. "Ave a rest. Give us a light. 
*Eavy job. Try again. Over to me. 
Back to you. All together. Trapped 
me leg. Try again. Round a bit. 
Steady now. My end down. Easy now. 
Your end up. More to me. Catchin’ 
the side. Round a bit. Splintered ’ere. 
Never mind. ’Eavy job. Some nails 
come out. Down to me. Up to you. 
Back a bit. Forward steady. Bumped 
me face. Carry on. Round a bit. 
Splintered worse. Some screws dropped 
off. Back a bit. All together. Forward 
again. Something cracked. Back 
again. Caught me leg. Up to you. 
Down to me. Round a bit. All 
together. Something dropped. On 
again. "Eavy work. Upa bit. Nearly 
there. Splintered again. A piece come 
off. Better now. Up a bit. Round 
again. Goin’ now. Up to me. Down 
to you. Top’s come off. Up again. 
’Ere we go. Nearly there. Steady now. 
On we go. All clear. Good enough. 
Forward now. That’s it. That’s the 
job. Give us a light. It’s ’eavy work. 
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“It’s always SOMETHING with you chaps. Either you’re 
someone's brother or you're holding someone’s ticket-money or 


something.” 


Topsy 


ELL Trix, my top female, I’ve 
just a moment while the 


vegetables are doing, no I 
haven’t, there’s that magnetic dust- 
man with the whole sack of manure 
he promised me from that prolific 
municipal horse sorry. 

Here we are again, well I think 
youre so wise not to think of coming 
to stay in London too soon, because 
honestly some days one does not 
detect a single ray of hope, and as a 
matter of fact there’s no doubt that 
nearly everything is worse than it was 
in the war, though as Haddock said 
during the late conflict, and my dear 
he has a foul habit of being too right, 
he never expected it to be anything 


Turvy 


else, of course the bottom blunder was 
to liberate that tiresome Continent, my 
dear you know I never did exactly 
dote on the foreigner, except the 
French perhaps because of omelettes, 
but really the way they ’re all behaving, 
my dear those divine but inflated 
Russians, and to think that we’ve to 
feed and foster the obscene Germans, 
who as Haddock said are the sole 
architects of the cosmic mess, well 
when I tell you that I still can’t plant 
a single cutting or extract a weed 
without lacerating the little fingers with 
broken glass, we’ve collected tons but 
sometimes I think it’s taken root or 
something and grows, well you'll begin 
to comprend perhaps how an emaciated 
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matron feels when she reads group- 
letters asking her to petition the 
Gov. to reduce her too imperceptible 
ration and send more to that unneces- 
sary Continent, my dear of course 
you know my motto, I always say 
that it always pays to always do the 
Christian thing, but when it comes to 
fats, my dear did you know that we’re 
sending absolute tons of fats abroad, 
when my dear if you gave me the 
most authentic and virginal Dover Sole 
to-morrow I could no more fry it than 
I could split an electron, utterly fatless, 
but my dear what do the French do 
except consign it to the Black market, 
which is the sole thing it seems that my 
adored French are capable of united 
action in, and as for the fraternal 
Russians they merely remove every- 
thing they can see fraternally to Russia, 
my dear Haddock says we’re the 
Suckers of the World, and of course if 
our wide-hearted Americans are going 
to weary in well-giving, and could you 
blame them, my dear that far from 
unmagnetic Mrs. May we met in 
Jamaica centuries ago has been sending 
us fortifying little parcels throughout 
the conflict, well but if they do I 
suppose we shall all crawl about 
queueing for sea-weed and dandelions, 
which they say my dear, are quite 
startlingly nutritious and everything, 
only even then I expect we shal] send 
most of our sea-weed crop to that 
fallacious Continent, by the way 
darling, you know my principles about 
bird-murder and everything but 1’m 
absolutely open-minded when the 
bird’s in the oven, so one day if Henry 
comes tottering home with any super- 
fluous feathered things from the moors 
or spinneys you won’t forget the wolf 
at a certain door in West London, 
will you ? 

However darling don’t think for a 
moment that I’m weakening, or any- 
thing, because there are one or two 
quite positive consolements, well, for 
one thing the twins are safe thanks be 
and blooming, and then nowadays one 
need simply never listen to the News 
at all, because you know for certain 
that there can’t be any good news and 
the one wagerable thing is that you'll 
hear some lugubrious trumpet of the 
people miffling away about everything 
being too impossible and we must 
tighten the old belt again, well my 
dear if you could see the little belt it’s 
nothing but holes and nearly meets all 
round in the midriff, my dear yester- 
day I weighed the meagre body on 
Haddock’s parcel-scales and it seems I 
could be posted for about fourpence- 
halfpenny, besides if you do listen it’s 
practically bound to be that dogmatic 
announcerrr who talks about Russ-i-a, 
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puts four r’s into destroyerrrr, and one 
into Malaya-r, only of course when in 
a hurry he forgets about his r’s like 
you and me, which only shows how 
fundamentally bogus, however then I 
must say there is a touch of anodyne in 
going to bed undressed, not expecting to 
hear rude explosions or be blown into 
the basement, and not leaving the bath- 
water in the bath for incendiaries 
which looks too degrading and in- 
sanitary in the cold wet dawn, and 
of course no black-out which is my 
dear the absolute ecliptic of bliss, 
which perhaps will show you how low 
we’ve sunk in these barbarous years, 
because I mean literally, no Haddock 
says I mean actually if anything, I 
never look at a lighted window without 
a positive thrill, and my dear to this 
day if I come home latish and switch 
on the smallest light I still think O Gosh 
the police I never did the fatiguing 
black-out, and of course not having to 
creep about stealing electric torches, 
colliding with lamp-posts, falling over 
sand-bags, or butting into the bosoms 
of revolting strangers, my dear it’s 
Paradise, the only bleak point in this 
Borough is that they’ve given us the 
most bilious blue street-lighting, which 
makes the whole population look like 
film-stars made up, my dear the lip- 
stick goes quite black, too macaber, of 
course I dare say all this sounds 
absolute bats to you, because I suppose 
the black-out was comparatively formal 
in Medicine Hat, or even Moose Jaw, 
but siz years darling do seem to go on 
for quite a time and this frail matron 
has never left the risky city, so you'll 
comprend perhaps our simple pleasures, 
personally of course I sometimes sigh 
for the bad old days, I mean the peak- 
weeks of the doodle-bugs. or the 1940 
winter, when swarms of the citizens 
were rightly too elsewhere, one could 
move about the city and even from 
time to time secure a meal, my dear in 
the doodle-days I’ve seen the Savoy 
Grill half empty at 1.30, and Haddock 
says one day he went into a club and 
they positively thrust fried sole and 
salmon at him, now of course the entire 
town is one mass of redundant personnel 
with nothing to do it seems but swarm 
about the pavements, monopolize the 
taxis, congest the Underground, and 
minister to the alimentary canal, my 
dear where they’ve all emerged from 
and what they’re all for I definitely can 
not envisage, of course it’s too futile to 
think of lunching much after 11.30 
anywhere, and by that time the main 
dish is generally off, and as for move- 
ment well the bizarre thing is that the 
more Americans go away the fewer 
taxis and one theory is that they’re 
taking them home with them, and as 


for the Underground they used to talk 
about the Rush-hour but which it is 
now it’s too impossible to say, and my 
dear all the largest soldiers accoutred 
with everything poor pets, which re- 
minds me darling when you do come 
up I can’t utterly guarantee that you 
won’t have a rather shattering voyage, 
because they say some of the trains are 
more like Belsen every day, my dear a 
man I know who stood to Holyhead in 
the corridor said he knew now what the 
Poles had suffered, if I were you 
darling before you start I should train 
for the train, I mean stand for an hour 
or two in some small asphyxiating 
cupboard to get the corridor-technique 
and fortify the unaccustomed legs, and 

’t on any account let Henry take 
Firsts because they’re all occupied by 
the most carbolic and unmelting t 
with Thirds, there’ll only be Bo 
antagonism, and Henry will have 
frustration as well as the cramp, too 
lowering. 
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However angel in spite of all the 
turmoil of Peace you'll find us quite 
bonhomous and even jocular, that’s 
one thing, when you know you’ve 
nothing to look forward to it’s so 
much less of a worry isn’t it, I mean 
than when you’re always hoping for 
the next thing like in the war, because 
now one sort of trickles about in a 
genial coma, utterly thankful for small 
things like stewed cat or switching on 
a light, and my dear I must say the 
people on the whole are quite wonder- 
worthy considering all things, not 
forgetting the worn legs and varicose 
veins, I mean how the bus-conductors 
stand it I cannot guess, and you can 
ask almost anyone the way without 
getting a rude response, which is more 
than I can say about the General 
Election, I must tell you about that 
degrading episode, but no more now, 
because my vegetables, farewell, and 
come when you can, your suffering 
Topsy. A. P. H. 











At the Play 


‘Fring FeaTHERS” (PRINCE OF WALES) 


One feared that this revue would 
be largely a dress parade, a manne- 
quins’ night out. The title was alarm- 
ing, the first scene even more so. Then 
doubt vanished. Miss ErHe, REVNELL 
galloped on in a flutter of plumes, 
surveyed the house with an eye like 
the probing beam of the Lizard Light, 
and emitted a triumphant whoop. 
Thenceforward, whenever 
the revue seemed about 
to —and its authors 
had founded it none too 
securely—Miss REVNELL 
was usually free and willing 
to act as a happy prop. 

It is best to swing to the 
present tense. The produc- 
tion, devised and staged 
by Mr. Rosert Nessirtt, 
should hold its place for 
some time. It must be 
agreed that the authors’ 
corps has not done much 
to help, though Mr. 
Doverias FuRBER has 
written at least one witty 
sketch and Mr. Vivian 
ELLIs’s song about the 
liberation of London is 
both cheerful in itself and 
a perfect number for the 
special qualities of Mr. 
Jack BucHanan—the 
elegance, lazy charm, and 
perpetual suggestion of a 
June morning haze over 
the slopes of Piccadilly and 
the trees of Green Park. 
Mr. BUCHANAN is at once 
the most amiable of actors 
and the most metropolitan. 
Although, in the Gerald 
du Maurier manner, he is 
able to persuade us at 
times that he is not acting 
at all, he is always—again like du 
Maurier—hard at work. He reminds 
us in Fine Feathers of that “plesant 
fellow,” Daisy Ashford’s Earl of 
Clincham. Clincham, we remember 
breathlessly, was “a tall man with 
very nice eyes of a twinkly nature and 
curly hair he wore a quite plain suit of 
palest grey but well made and on the 
table reposed a grey top hat which had 
evidently been on his head recently.” 
There are occasions, as in the dullish 
demobilization sketch, when Clincham- 
BucHANAN moves loyally off his 
accustomed beat. The best example 
is his riotous appearance as the new 
member of a glee quartet. Mock glee- 
singing is always safe in the theatre, 


Nell Gwynne 
Charles II 


and Mr. BucHANAN is a joy as the odd 
man out who can never get used to the 
sallies and retires and to the battery 
of effects needed to explain (ten or a 
dozen times) that the fox has left 
its lair. 
Another type of comedian, Mr. 
DovuGias WAKEFIELD, a man from the 
north, seems to have his lair in that 
village where they built a hedge to wall 
in the cuckoo. Now he bends his eye 
on vacancy and with the incorporal 
air doth hold discourse. Now, aided by 
two friends, he has a quaint fancy to 
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NOT IN THEIR SET 


and Mr. Jack BucHANAN 


entangle himself in the inner tubes of 
motor-tyres. Now he will even appear 
oddly—and perhaps unwisely—as 
Charles the Second. We leave him 
at last on the Embankment, gormless 
and betrayed but with a final kick 
left. None can call Mr. WAKEFIELD 
“private, unactive, calm, contempla- 
tive.” He is a likeable grotesque, but 
the authors have passed him by, and 
he and his accomplices—the short fat 
one and the tall thin one in the bowler 
hat—have to provide their own fantasy. 

We have strayed from Miss REVNELL, 
and nobody at the Prince of Wales can 
do that for long. As we watch her 
we recall Alice when she found that 
her neck would bend about easily in 
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Miss EtHet REVNELL 
Mr. DouGLas WAKEFIELD 
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any direction and “curve into a grace- 
ful zigzag.” At one moment she 
crosses the stage like a nt giraffe. 
At the next she resembles one of 
Kipling’s young Centaurs, “starting 
and shying at straws, with sidelings 
and plungings, Buckings and whirlings 
and bolts.” And then, tired with all 
these, she sits gurgling and mewling in 
a baby’s pen in an ecstasy of prattle 
and babble. There is more foolery 
yet; this may be enough to show that 
Miss REvNELL should be seen and 
heard. One day, perhaps, a kind 
impresario will put her in a 
revue with Mr. Sid Field. 

- J.C. T. 


“Ts WAY TO THE ToMB!” 
(MEeRcURY) 


It is a long way from 
Coventry Street to Notting 
Hill Gate, and from helter- 
skelter revue to a poet’s 
play, dedicated, so Mr. 
RonaLtp Duncan tells us, 
“to Ben Jonson and the 
Director of Television.” 
Mr. Martin’ Browne’s 
season with his nest of 
singing-birds is an exciting 
adventure, but the present 
play, second on the list, 
comes uneasily to the stage. 
Although we are prepared 
to believe that Mr. 
Duncan’s text reads well, 
it has little immediate 
theatrical effect. This is 
especially noticeable in the 
first half of the . 
the temptations of the 
medieval Father Antony. 
Mr. Ropert SPEAIGHT 
speaks as finely as ever, 
but except at isolated 
points—the morning song 
(music by Mr. BENJAMIN 
BRITTEN) is one of them— 
the verse remains elusive. 
The second part, the anti- 
masque with its satirical exposure of 
modern mumbo-jumbo, comes off 
rather better. Mr. Frank NAPIER’s 
bustling charlatan Father Opine is 
here in good voice, and Mr. Duncan 
enjoys himself with the Girl of Leisure 
(Miss ELEANOR SUMMERFIELD), the 
Man of Culture (Mr. Davip PRUEN), 
and the Mobile Worker (Miss GwEN 
NELson), who become novices in the 
Astral Group and must wander obedi- 
ently through an alarming rigmarole 
—a new form of meditation by the 
tomb. Still, for the most part the play 
is untheatrical, and it does not comfort 
us to know that one of Mr. Duncan’s 
rhyming schemes has never before 
been achieved in English. J.C T. 
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NEXT WEEK. 


“‘ Funny thing, we always seem to come here the wrong week.” 


Unwedding Presents 


Y festive hat, my weeds of cheerful green, 
M Have graced ere now full many a nuptial 
scene, 

And many a bridegroom, many a budding wife 
Have I had part in setting up for life. 

From. those who leave one free at will to bring 
The dainty toast-rack or the napkin-ring, 

To those, more shrewd, who rigidly insist 

On strict adherence to some ruthless list, 

Or those again at whose imperious beck 

Are signed the frank commitments of the cheque, 
By each and all my duty has been done. 

For what return? Upon my soul, for none. 


Alas, how cruel, how unjust our lot 
Whom none has bound with Hymen’s envied 
knot! 
May we not claim (though blighted, it is true) 
A life for which we might be set up too? 
Though no fond presence cheers our dark retreat, 
No infant mirth, nor patter of small feet, 
We still aspire to play at times the host, 
We still use napkins, and we still eat toast. 


Must we lose all Life’s treasures with the best, 
And, wanting one thing, therefore want the rest; 
Grow bleakly old by Need and Care pursued, 
And die in debt as well as solitude? 


Hear then, ye husbands, and, ye wives, attend! 
Give ear, good aunts, take notice, every friend! 
Four weeks from now (mark well the solemn date) 
I shall confirm my bachelor’s estate. 

Then let your crowds be seen in Paul’s high dome 
(And afterwards at Fleet Street Mental Home), 
And I, before your awed and pitying gaze, 

To Singleness shall consecrate my days. 


With all my worldly chattels I shall vow 

My grateful self, none other, to endow, 

And faithful yet, in poverty or wealth, 

In joy, in grief, in sickness and in health, 

Till night descends, and the long day is done, 
To love, obey, and honour Number One. 


The rest, dear friends? I leave to you the rest. 
But times are hard, good people—do your best. 
M. H. L. 
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Sean O’Casey 


Drums Under the Window (MacmiLuan, 15/-) is the 
third volume of Szan O’CasEy’s autobiography, and there 
is one more to come. The book, which is told in the third 
person, opens with SzaNn joining a gang at work on a 
railway siding. ~ First of all he is given a shovel, the rest 
of the gang not wanting to be impaled on a pick, but after 
he has half buried the man next him under a shovelful of 
earth and stones he is given a pick and plenty of elbow 
room. In time he becomes as expert as the others and 
feels ‘‘as proud as he did when he first fell into step with 
Shakespeare.” The three interwoven themes of this book, 
which is a work of true and rich genius, are SEAN’s struggle 
for a living, his passion for literature, and his love of 
Ireland, with its attendant bitterness against England and 
capitalism. Sometimes intensely real, sometimes enlarged 
into symbolic figures, the great Irishmen of the period dealt 
with (roughly, from 1910-1916, but the author disdains 
dates) pass before SEAN, usually at a distance, but occasion- 
ally in brief contact with him. There is Yeats, in the 
doorway of the Abbey Theatre, howled at by a mob because 
the word “shift” had been spoken in a play of Synge’s. 
There is Shaw, who for a time “replaced Nelson on Dublin’s 
pillar, standing there with a questioning smile on his 
roguish face, looking cynically and sadly over all the Dublin 
streets, slum-poisoned and square-pampered.” There is 
Jim Larkin, for a year or two the Lenin of Irish labour, and 
Patrick Pearse, “a doer of things noble, and a lover of 
things beautiful,” and Connolly, the dour, uninspiring but 
heroic leader of the Citizen Army, and Madame Markievicz, 
whose passionate speeches “‘rarely had any sense in them.” 
While these were acting, speaking or writing, SEAN was 
breaking down under the daily struggle. He tried to help 
Pearse and Connolly, who were preparing the Easter Rising 
of 1916, but his criticism of their methods was ignored, 
and after a spasm of rage he accepted as natural their 
neglect of advice from “a ragamuffin like him, with his 
oozing neck, near-sighted eyes, trembling legs, tattered 
clothes, and broken boots.” The volume closes with a 
superbly vivid account of SEAN’s experiences during the 
Easter Rising, in which his love for Ireland ‘and his distaste 
for the actual details of a rebellion are perfectly balanced— 
“He didn’t like this sort of thing at all... Like the fine 
and upright Alderman Tom Kelly, he wanted to die in bed 
surrounded by medicine bottles.” H. K. 


Things that Go Bump 


The world’s most convincing poltergeists, says Mr. 
Harry Prick, are natives of these islands, and after 
reading his Poltergeist Over England (Country Lirs, 18/-) 
I find no difficulty in believing this. What surprises me 
is that I myself have never been the target for a shower of 
pennies, nor have I a single friend who will admit to his 
Crown Derby being broken up otherwise than by the usual 
methods. Is there a conspiracy of silence on this subject ? 
The case for the poltergeist is too well documented to be 
taken lightly. The Wesleys were a sober enough family, 
and the gobblings, groanings and knockings which en- 
livened their parsonage at Epworth were put to fair test 
and fully recorded. That tough sailor, Lord St. Vincent, 
after spending his leave sitting up each night through the 
most ghastly goings-on, begged his sister to abandon her 
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manor house at Hinton Ampner. And in the recent case 
of Borley Rectory, where odd things are still happening 
in the ruins, teams of volunteer investigators inspired by 
Mr. Price carried out a series of experiments with startling 
results. These and many other cases described here range 
from Battersea to the Highlands, from cottages to mansions, 
often with a bias in favour of rectories and often centring 
in the presence of a young girl. It is a fascinating and 
mysterious business, of which this is a good survey; but 
poltergeists’ tricks are curiously repetitive and any bulk 
account of them is bound to become a little monotonous. 
E. 0. D. K. 


France, England, and the Fate of Europe 


It is not unwise for a man to order his life so that he may 
make a good death, but a nation that organizes its peace 
so that it may make an efficient war is looking for trouble. 
When, therefore, a group from Chatham House bids France 
industrialize herself still further in order to pull her weight 
as our ally one senses a lack of any intimate under- 
standing of the social and economic traditions of France. 
It is only fair to say that the writers of France and England 
(Roya InstrruTe or INTERNATIONAL AFFarRs, 6/-) have 
had an uphill task. They set themselves to survey not 
only the past, present and future of the entente, but the 
extraneous political relations of both its partners, at a 
time when the past is hazy, the present chaotic, and the 
future—as never before—ambiguous. For instance, the 
crucial question as to whether we meant to help France 
keep Germany out of the Rhineland is dismissed, in a 
footnote, as unanswerable. The impossibility of fore- 
casting Franco-Soviet and Anglo-Soviet relations is 
palpable not only in the text but in a Postscript wholly 
devoted to them. What does emerge is the crying need 
for some continuity of government in France and some 
continuity of policy towards France in England. 4. P. E. 


Plain Words from a Dramatist 


It is to be hoped that the Young Playwright to whom 
Mr. CiirrorD Bax addressed his letter Whither the Theatre ? 
(Home and Van THAL, 3/6) opened it at breakfast so that 
he had a salt-cellar conveniently at hand. Much of what 
Mr. Bax says is sound sense and needs saying, though not 
enough people are likely to listen. He deplores the fact 
that no British Government has had the courage to establish 
a National Theatre, and warns his friend that it is useless 
to expect the commercial theatre, which is “an annexe of 
the Stock Exchange,” to touch anything out of the ordinary. 
If he has originality then he must look for a start, as most 
of our better living dramatists have had to look, to the 
societies and the semi-philanthropic theatres. He goes 
on to defend the vanity of actors—‘‘you should no more 
be censorious of actors’ vanity than of cats’ egotism”— 
to plead for a less telescoped style of dialogue and to give 
practical instructions on the way a play should be planned 
as a complete operation. This advice is admirably free of 
the common fogs of art and should help any reader to 
think more intelligently about the theatre. It is when the 
Young Playwright arrives at Mr. Bax’s baldheaded attack 
on the critics that he will reach for the salt. There is a case 
against criticism, but it has to be made out, and loosing off 
immoderate charges of gross stupidity and self-esteem gets 
us nowhere. He will know enough about the theatre to 
remember, when Mr. Bax paints the dramatic critics as 
uncreative monsters, the names of Max and G. B. 8. and 
C. E. Montague and also of three or four current critics 
who are successful playwrights or novelists, or both. He 
will note with surprise Mr. Bax’s admission of how much 
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he himself owes to having won Mr. Agate’s approval. And 
when the dazed young man writes to say thank you, 
perhaps he will ask Mr. Bax in a PS. if he would really 
prefer the Press to ignore his work ? E. 0. D. K. 





Going, Going, Gone! 


In a bomb-smitten village (Normandy, 1944 brand) Mr. 
JoHN Moore gives the final touches to his Portrait of 
Elmbury (Cottins, 12/6), wondering—with a rueful 
- optimism which is the best most of us can do about it— 
if any small English community will survive to be a 
pattern for the future. That Elmbury, the entirely rural 
market-town of his boyhood, was a pattern, a thing to be 
preserved and copied, he has no doubt whatever. It was 
Shakespearean in its splendour and squalor, and it was 
never dull; for the squalid enjoyed themselves every whit 
as much as the splendid. The author’s own family were 
splendid. They were old-established auctioneers. But 
they had professional ties with the squalid, as with everyone 
else; for whoever you are you come under the hammer 
sooner or later. In this delectable chronicle—the chronicle 
of a real town with tactful subterfuges and variations—the 
jolliest of many jolly things is the odd-job-man’s schedule 
of earnings estimated for 1925. (He averaged three 
pounds a week and was as free as any other artist.) The 
author himself seems to have happily recaptured his 
period outlook. Only his disesteem for the virtue of 
chastity smacks rather of Bloomsbury 1930 than of 
Elmbury 1913. H.P. E. 


Ego 7 
Another yet ?—A seventh?—I’ll see no more:— 


And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more... 


Mr. James Acatr’s Ego 7 (Harrap, 15/-) might wring 
this cry from a reviewer infirm of purpose and troubled 
with thick-coming fancies; or, in one of stouter heart, it 
might raise hopes of a medal for those who have reviewed 
five or more Hgos, with perhaps, when it’s all over, a hand- 
some money grant for those who have fought the whole 
campaign. Then there must also be the reviewer for whom 
the reappearance of Ego is, like the return of the seasons, 
a consoling and steadying phenomenon in these disordered 
times ; the reviewer who, renewing his mind daily, approaches 
every Ego in oblivion of all former ones; the reviewer who 
can never have enough of Zgo, and the reviewer who is 
satisfied with what he has already had. There is certainly 
in this last volume a great deal which does not add to the 
idea of Mr. AGaTE presented in its six predecessors; but 
then there is much waste matter in every Ego. ‘‘Lunched 
at the Ivy with Wally Crisham, Dorothy Dickson, B. 
Lillie, Hermione Baddeley, who is to play one of the Ugly 
Sisters in this year’s pantomime, and Hermione Gingold, 
who insists on playing Prince Charming. Did some of my 
wittiest listening.” The last six words are hardly strong 
enough to carry the rest to posterity, the destination Mr. 
AGATE hopes to attain. None the less, there is a good deal 
in this volume, too, deserving of a place in the one-volume 
Ego which, if it is skilfully edited, should realize its author’s 
ambition. H. K. 


Sugar-Coated 


Very seasonably, at a time when we are all attempting 
to ensnare Christmas presents for our youngers, comes a 
new impression of Miss Dororay Marcaret Stuart's 
book A Children’s Chronicle (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss, 
7/6). This is one of those books of which it is, as an 
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eighteenth-century authoress wrote, the “design amuse- 
ment with instruction to combine,” in other words, it 
sugar-coats with imaginary characters and their stories 
the pill of English history. It tells, here in detail there in 
outline, the story of the Clavengers, key-bearers to William 
the Conqueror, beginning with the children of the Plan- 
tagenet knight and concluding when the young Clavengers 
of the day go out to meet the laurel-wreathed coach from 
London bringing the news of Waterloo. The most exciting 
incident is when two Clavenger boys discover the hiding- 
place of a Jacobite kinsman after Culloden. Young 
readers will, perhaps with some confusion between the 
generations, enjoy the stories, but the book’s best feature 
is the intimate picture it gives of English home-life at 
several periods. There are points at which one might cavil 
—what, for instance, does a modern child imagine on the 
legs of a Plantagenet child when told that it was wearing 
“stockings”? But on the whole the book is both welcome 
and well done. B. E. S. 


A Very Vain Man 

Conrad devoted some six hundred pages to the story of 
Lord Jim: Mr. Warren Beck has written Final Score 
(EYRE AND SpoTTiswoopk, 9/-) in one hundred and sixty. 
The comparison is neither so odious nor so idle as it may 
seem. Mr. Beck is writing seriously, with concentration, 
with rather similar means though far more prosaic setting, 
the story of a man who was a curiosity to his fellows. In 
Conrad’s case it was an amiable man ruined by a flaw in 
character. In Mr. Brecx’s no love is wasted on the subject 
of his study, though there is devotion of a kind—the 
devotion of curiosity, the devotion of pity. Final Score 
begins unpromisingly. It is difficult for an English reader 
to feel grave about a discussion of the psychology of a 
footballer, anyhow of one in America. But the author 
is quite able to get over this difficulty. In a series of 
conversations he shows how the university athlete who 
valued sport only as it might enhance his own fame 
became a potential political danger. Hutten’s vanity is 
insatiable. Too old to win at football, he finds his next 
opportunity as a public speaker to advertise a factory. 
This leads to municipal politics, in which his dissatis- 
faction with his fellows and his unconscious discontent 
with himself makes him a ready tool for unscrupulous 
“bosses.” On this single and simple topic, studied, how- 
ever, with ardent curiosity and the utmost patience, Mr. 
Beck has built his short but engrossing book. J. s. 


Many Values 

Mr. Upton Srnciair’s Presidential Agent (T. WERNER 
Lavrig, 15/-) is the fifth book in his famous ‘ World’s 
End” series, and continues the adventures of Lanny Budd, 
a roving observer of world affairs. Mr. StncLarr writes so 
convincingly that one inclines, as one follows Lanny into 
President Roosevelt’s study for the interview that is to 
turn him into a presidential agent or super-spy, to forget 
that the book is a novel and disregard the author’s warning 
—‘‘the speeches attributed to the President represent 
merely the author’s guesses as to his mind. The author 
hopes they are good guesses.” Whether they are or not, 
he has given us an endearing portrait. The conversations 
with Hitler, Magda Goebbels, Goering and Hess in 1937 
and 1938 are all part of the guess-work that lights up the 
commentary on those dreadful years of bullying and 
intrigue in Germany. The book combines thriller with 
chronicle, commentary with philosophy, and yet, in spite 
of its length and huge scope, there is no sense of over- 
crowding or hustle. B. E. B. 
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Shakespeare Said Not To. 


ig AN I,” demanded Macbeth, “be 
a horse?” 

I was startled: but being of 
the opinion that children are usually 
right I said yes. 

“T’ll be Macbeth as well,” he added 
hastily. “It’s just for the murder, 


vision of Lady Macbeth entering 
Duncan’s chamber on horseback to 
avoid leaving incriminating footprints ; 
or galloping wildly down the front 
stairs crying ‘‘ What, in our house!” To 
me the death of Duncan was still the 
chief squib in the fireworks of Macbeth. 

“The murder?” I repeated. “Is 
there a horse in Duncan’s bedroom, or 
something ?” 

“A ’orse in a king’s bedroom!” 
There was scorn in young Baker’s 
voice. “Naoh! It’s for the real 
murder ... Banquo’s murder . . . see?” 

“Why”—this was a technicality that 
interested me—‘“why is Banquo’s 
murder more real than Duncan’s?” 

“Because you can see it, of course.” 

Baker was nine. 

“Sorry,” I said. “Of course. Go 
ahead.” 

Baker whooped with delight and 
crashed back on his hobnails to the 
waiting cast. 

Baker was the leader of the gang of 
tough boys in my class: he was an 
excellent leader. He could get them 
to do anything. Once he had organized 
the most successful despoiling of 
Woolworths in North London: now 
he was organizing Shakespeare. He 
extorted a penny a week from each 
member of the class for the privilege 
of acting in my English lessons, and 
called it a company. Things had to be 
real to appeal to Baker. Luckily, he 
used the money to buy extras for the 
plays, so I was able to turn a blind 
eye. The head would have gone mad 
if she’d known. 

We had already done Richard the 
Second—with a difference: and now 
I had told them the story of Macbeth. 
Admittedly I had taken liberties 
(““So,” said Macbeth to the three old 
women, “you’re holding out on me, 
are you?”’), but I had slipped in a few 
of the real bits, and these had a habit 
of turning up unexpectedly, as odd 
and vigorous and beautiful as the 
street-talk of the boys themselves. 
You mightn’t have recognized it; I 
shouldn’t, if I hadn’t known: but 
what do you bet me Shakespeare 
would have spotted it straight away ? 
Baker, as I’ve already said, was the 


inspiring spirit. He was Macbeth; 
he was producing it; the girls— 
threatened by him—had rigged up 
some costumes; and his dad—under 
what pressure I didn’t inquire—had 
made armour. I was there by courtesy 
of the class—and of Baker—filling 
the réle of timekeeper and chief 
gallant. It was an interesting rdle. 
I was the recipient of little asides 
such as “Cor what a wet! And she’s 
supposed to be a queen!” 

Well, on this occasion (“Can I be 
Banquo’s horse, just for the murder ?”’) 
I had, as usual, pulled my seat over to 
the side of the room so that Baker 
could set the scene. He had probably 
been planning it during geography: at 
any rate he knew at once what he 


* wanted. In a few moments my green 


baize cloth had becomea hedge, and two 
chairs represented distant hills. The 
murderers crouched behind the hedge, 
and Banquo and Fleance, on horseback, 
were on the far side of the chairs. 

Banquo’s horse was giving last 
minute instructions. 

“Don’t see us till we’re right up to 
you,” he said. ‘And don’t forget, 
you ’aven’t got to kill ’im!”—the off 
hoof indicated Fleance. 

“Him,” the chief gallant submitted 
diffidently. Banquo’s horse nodded in 
acknowledgment. 

“Can’t we bump ’im orf too?” 
suggested the first murderer timidly. 

“No, you can’t bump ’im—HIM— 
horf!” Banquo’s horse was scandalized. 
“Shakespeare said not to!” 

There was the weight of authority 
in that. 

“O.K.,” said the first murderer. 

Banquo’s horse gave a last critical 
scrutiny to the set-up. 

“O.K.,” he echoed. “Shoot!” 

To say the least of it, the murderers 
were not fluent. They fidgeted with 
their daggers (Rulers, boxwood. L.C.C. 
Patt. 8) and watched the chairs. 

“Say something!” hissed Banquo’s 
horse. 

The second murderer swallowed 
visibly. “I fink I’ll stab Banquo more’n 
you,” he volunteered, blushing. 

“Oh no you won’t, see!” 

“Oh yes I will!” 

“Oh no you won’t!” 

“Oh yes I will!” 

Luckily, at that moment there came 
a jingling and clucking, followed by 
heavy stamping of feet. 

“We’re coming!” Banquo’s horse 
warned the murderers. 

Both murderers brightened. The 
horses came round the chairs. 


“Get ’im, ’Arris!” cried the first 
murderer, flinging himself joyfully on 
Fleance and knocking him undera desk. 

“Don’t ’it ’im, ’it Jenkins!” shouted 
the exasperated class. 

“Trust you to muck it up, Parkie!” 
said Banquo’s horse, getting neatly 
from under Jenkins and cantering off 
behind the hedge. 

“T must make my getaway!” said 
Fleance, a bit dazed, rubbing his head. 
He had no difficulty. Both murderers 
gave him a wide berth and threw 
themselves on Banquo. Banquo went 
down under a realistic shower of blows, 
crying “Leggo! ’Ere, stoppit!” fol- 
lowed, rather hastily, by “I’m dead 
now!” 

The murderers went on hacking at 
the dead Banquo for some moments. 

“Come on, ’Arris,” said the first 
murderer at last, “’e’s a gonner!” 

The second murderer got up reluct- 
antly. ‘“’Ere,” he said, remembering 
the drift of the story, “we'll ’ave to 
tell Macbeth ’ow ’im—the other one— 
Arfur Pike——” 

“Fleance,” suggested the chief 
gallant. 

“—Fleance—run orf.” 

“Yes,” agreed the first murderer; 
adding with a burst of inspiration, 
“And ’e won’t ’alf be mad!” 

“Are you telling me!” Harris wiped 
his ruler between finger and thumb 
and flicked off the gore. 

But the customary burst of clapping 
failed to close the scene. I looked 
with some surprise at the class: all 
eyes were on Banquo’s horse. He, 
superb showman, waited till the 
room was quite still—completely still. 
There wasn’t a movement: we were 
breathless with anticipation. Then 
slowly he came out and crept up to the 
body of Banquo. He circled it. He 
went nearer, raised one hoof to touch 
it, and, putting down his head, nuzzled 
it gently. Then he looked up and let 
out a terrible cry, rolling over on to 
his back, his arms and legs stiff in 
the air. 

“Ah!” A great sigh came from the 
class. Banquo’s horse had died for 
his master. 

That was nearly nine years ago. 
Last week, I met a husky young man 
who had been in that class. We got 
talking of old times, and it was he who 
reminded me of it. 

‘Do you remember,” he asked, “the 
name of that play of Shakespeare’s we 
did? I’ve often thought I’d like to go 
and see it. I mean the one about a 
horse who died of a broken heart.” 
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“Perhaps you'd like to speak to the manager, madam—he knows much more about what 


we haven't got than I do.” 


More Netherlands Notes 


to observe how everyone in 
Holland stops work at once in 
order to offer hospitality and to 
exchange greetings with the civilians 
from England; but Piet explains that, 
generally speaking, it is not work that 
they are stopping. On the advice of 
their resistance leaders they stopped 
that in 1940 for the first time since the 
days of William the Silent, and they 
have by now become so good at not 
working that they are thinking of 
sending over teams of labourers and 
business men to compete against the 
English. 
We say that we understand that 
_ their leaders are now suggesting that 
they should start working again, and 
Piet agrees that before the war this 
might have been fatal, as these leaders 
are now in the government; but 
during tite last five years the people 
have had so much practice at taking 


| is very gratifying to Jan and me 


no notice of what the government says 
that they are pretty well expert. 

It is not true, however, Piet says, 
that no one is working, as the collabora- 
tors awaiting trial are working very 
hard indeed for about ten hours a day, 
repairing roads and removing from the 
canals the tangles of steel knitting that 
used to be bridges. This accounts for 
about one per cent. of the population; 
and for a further three per cent. who 
have the job of guarding them and 
seeing that they put their backs into 
it; and for yet a further five per cent. 
who have to rake around looking for 
more collaborators in order to get 
urgent jobs put in hand. 

And then about ten per cent. of the 
people at any given time are hanging 
about cross-roads, flagging for hitch- 
hikes to somewhere else, where they 
hope that supplies of cigarettes or 
collaborators will be more plentiful. 

Nor is it strictly true that the rest 


of the people are doing nothing, as they 
have to spend a great deal of time 
trying to think of things to exchange 
for things that will be sufficiently 
attractive to the soldiers to raise a few 
cigarettes to spend. Piet says that 
everyone has got quite reconciled to 
the cigarette currency now, and that 
if only the English and Americans 
would produce a really tough all- 
weather cigarette that would stand 
handling better, no one would want 
to go back to notes. It was different 
with potatoes and firewood, which used 
to bag your pockets out if you were 
at all dressy. 

I am flattered at being asked so 
often to give just a hint on the inner 
significance of British foreign policy, 
which at the moment is exciting intense 
interest and profound, if sometimes 
puzzled, admiration. I feel an awful 
ass, having to keep on explaining that 
during the war we had to give up 
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things like that owing to so many 
people being needed in the Army or on 
munitions; but I can see that they do 
not believe me and are convinced that 
that was what the Foreign Secretary 
told me to say when he let me come 
across. They say that they know 
better as they have seen quite junior 
British administrative officers, off- 
hand and without giving any sign of 
understanding or even thinking, make 
the most surprisingand subtle decisions 
such as Machiavelli could have thought 
of only after spending a night with a 
wet towel round his head. 

I am therefore delighted to run into 
Tony, who is in Holland for a few days 
in connection with his Military Govern- 

ment job in Germany, and I bring 
him along to meet some of my Dutch 
friends. They immediately ask him 
about British policy in regard to 
German industry, and he is deeply 
shocked. He says that if’ the home 
government start anything like that he 
will at once apply to be returned to his 
real job as physical training instructor. 
It is difficult enough already, without 
adding complications, what with half 
the people in Germany not under- 
standing simple English. A fine bunch 
of fools his department would look, 
having to put a policy across by signs 
and little sketches and shoving. As it 
is, they are continually being pestered 
with signals from England asking them 
to distinguish between Nazis and anti- 
Nazis, which of course is all hooey, as 
there is not even the difference in 
colour or shape of the face that there 
is in India. If they leave the men on 
the spot to get on with the job it will 
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sort itself in no time, or say five years, 
but if they start mucking about with 
policies it will ruin everything. One 
of my friends looks at him with 
admiration and says that just such a 
one was Metternich. 

Piet is a most exhilarating guide and 
companion, as he is interested in every- 
thing, although he is against wasting 
time on churches or old buildings. It 
seems that even if one had cigarettes 
enough to acquire them it would almost 
certainly mean reselling for guilders, 
which are no good to anyone. On the 
other hand, if we had only had the 
sense to bring our hats with us we 
could easily have bartered them for a 
watch of sorts that would keep ticking 
long enough to be exchanged with the 
troops for a few thousand cigarettes, 
with which one can get cognac or gin 
if one knows how, and so on, until, 
before we knew where we were, we 
would have had an eight-roomed house. 

He apologizes to us for being such 
a romantic, but he explains that it is 
his dreaming nature. He says that a 
few nights ago he had the most lovely 
dream of his experience. He dreamt 
that he was in the lounge of the Amstel 
Hotel, and there was the most beautiful 


woman that he had ever seen, perfect - 


in every way. While he was goggling 
at her, stupefied with admiration, she 
came over to him and bending down 
and whispering softly, asked him to 
follow her to Room 975. Maddened 
by desire he did so, and there was the 
whole room chock-a-block full of real 
bicycle tyres, both outer covers and 
inner tubes. While he was loading 
them into a lorry she came to him 
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again and whispered once more in the 
most loving voice that he should not 
be such a damn fool as to sell them 
locally, but should take them south to 
somewhere near the frontier and insist 
on being paid in Belgian francs. He 
says that her beauty will always 
unt him. 

Air Transport Command are not so 
strict about our eating our way across 
as they were on the other side, and we 
got off with a mere ceremonial cup of 
coffee or two. Probably being stationed 
abroad saps the moral fibres and tends 
to a relaxation of discipline. But they 
are as particular as ever about ensuring 
that we still remember our names and 
our ages and the rest. This harping 
on our religions and our next-of-kin, 
though no doubt a proper precaution, 
strikes a tactless note. Jan says that 
if they hold that religious service that 
they seem to have in mind he hopes 
that the insurance company will be 
obliged to attend, looking a perfect 
chump, as it is bound to do after 
having offered odds of about five 
hundred to one against. A.M.C. 


° ° 


Repercussions of the Soap Shortage 


“*£4,000.—A Bath Room for Private 
Sale; made just prior to war from rarest 
marbles by eminent English craftsmen, 
regardless of cost; approximately 15 ft. by 
10 ft.; walls of Algerian Onyx with dado 
of Fleur de Péche; recessed bath and 
lavatory basin carved in white statuary; 
sponge bowls, etc., in lapis lazuli; engraved 
Lallique mirrors; complete sanitary and 
electrical fittings; all now in store; erection 
could be supervised by eminent designer 
if required.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 








“Boy! another chota-peg!” 
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Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 





“Sh! I’m putting Dolly to bed.” Every night Sheila gives Dolly 
supper and washes her, puts her to bed and stays until she “goes to 
sleep.” Dolly:gets a rough scrub with a dry flannel, but Sheila is 
washed with Pears Soap. Mummy knows that Pears Soap and 
clear water is the secret of her lovely clear complexion — the secret 
of Preparing to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap 
is in short supply just now. 





A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 371/96 
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Underlining Beauty... 
















Soon your favourite Kayser 
Tailored underwear will, once 
more, be underlining your 
beauty. Soon you'll be able 
to pick and choose again, and 
then, of course, you'll rush for 
those exciting Kayser Tailored, 
still the last word in luxury, 
style and quality, still as en- 
chanting as ever. So cheer up, 


darling, it won't be long now! 


—Underlines Beauty 


A Kayser-Bondor Production 
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How strange it will 
—_... seem that once 
_ 9a, mothers, harassed by 
wil unending house- 
work, had no time 
to spare for eager 
minds. In post-war 
homes kept clean and 
bright by H.M.V 
labour-saving electric 
appliances mothers 
will find more leisure 
to enjoy the company 
of their children. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC IRONS e@ ELECTRIC WASHERS e@ RADIANT FIRES 
ROOM HEATERS @ HOT PLATES @e COOKERS @ REFRIGERATORS 
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What is an Invisible Asset? 


Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage ~ 
caused by evaporation 
really an invisible asset. 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
London Office : 82 King William St., E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 1285-6 
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Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD. 
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Actually it’s a private drive— 


attention it’s probably anything but 
something to be proud of! Might as 
well, therefore, begin thinking about 
COLAS. For whether you want to resurface 
completely, or “ patch” economically, there’s no 
better material to use... . A tough, resistant, dust-free 
surface. A surface that doesn’t “ flow ” in hot weather or 
disintegrate in cold. A surface that marries perfectly with all 
foundation materials. That’s COLAS in a nutshell... . Your own 
builder—or even a gardener—can put down COLAS easily, without 
special apparatus or skilled labour. And (by the way) it is harmless 
to vegetation, to animals or fish. Before you take any steps about 
drive-resurfacing, send details and let us show you how to— 


see to it with COLAS 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD 5-6 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Good, pure 
licious food. 
A treat to eat 
-and easily 
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“EVERBRITE” RECHARG 








Recharged at home from your 
mains. No battery required. 
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of Pocket —/ " Direct 
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The difference between a 
ROLLS RAZOR and any other razor 
is the difference between WANTING 


THE WORLD’S BEST SAFETY 







































@).. Why must I still stress the 
need for fuel efficiency in my 
works ? 

A ..First, because the present 
demands for coal exceed the 
supply. Second, because 
fuel efficiency has a per- 
manent economic advantage. 


@).. How can I bring the need 
home to my staff? 

A .. Impress on them that coal is 
an industrial raw material. 
Rub it in that even if its heat 
and power is used in the form 
of gas or electricity, they 
must no more dream of 
wasting a single cubic foot 
or unit than they would of 





PUNCH or The 


squandering any other valu- 
able raw material. 


@ .. Have you anything that will 
help me ? 

A ..Yes. Study the Fuel Effi- 
ciency Bulletins, particularly 
those prepared for manage- 
ments and fuel watchers— 
especially Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 13. 


@ .. Should I have copies of these 
Bulletins? I don’t know 
where to lay my hands on 
them. 

A... You can get a full list of 
them from the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, and copies 
are available free on demand. 
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There are many who, owing to LEDLOY Steels being first 
introduced in the Free-cutting grade (B.S.S. 32-Grade 4), 
have formed the erroneous impression that LEDLOY is 
merely a high sulphur free-cutting steel containing lead. 





THE LEDLOY PROCESS ENABLES LEAD TO BE INTRODUCED | 


INTO ALL GRADES OF STEEL (ALLOY, CARBON OR STAINLESS) 





Steels to any specification—B.S.l. series—B.S.EN. series— 
B.S./S.T.A. 5—V. Steels—Aircraft Steels—S. & D.T.D 
series, and other standards (including users’ own specifi- 
cations) can be produced by the LEDLOY PROCESS. 


LEDLOY STEELS HAVE RECEIVED WIDE OFFICIAL APPROVAL 
AND POSSESS CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED MACHINABILITY 


LEDLOY STEELS COMPLY WITH ALL STANDARD 
TEST REQUIREMENTS FOR PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


LINES LS EILEEN 


LEDLOY LIMITED - 66 CANNON ST LONDON E.C4 














































Oo buy “ Utility 


by MERIDIAN” is 
to have your purchase 
backed by a@ quality 


name. 


October 24 1945 








The garment _illus- 
trated is the Meridian 
wool - faced ribbed 
Knicker which takes 
3 coupons. 


J.B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. E£st.1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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DELIVERANCE 


For happy deliverance and turning in 


from tin hats at all sorts of hours. 


and stirrup-pumps, From nuisance of torches— 


os Gia end tanto. and flickering batteries. 


From buckets of sand al 
From pavement collisions, 


and blacked out windows. 
delays, dislocations, 


From Sunday parades, 
frustrations, irritations. 


long watches and lectures. 
F all 
From cleaning rifles —_ 


and learning fractures. the cussed inconveniences 


From sleeping in bunks of war— 


and tea in dirty cups. For deliverance from these 


From turning out Give thanks. 


GIVE THANKS BY 
SAVING 


THANKSGIVING SAVINGS WEEKS are being 
held throughout the Country. Look for the date of 
your Local Week, and back it for all you’re worth. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 


Gardening is a welcome change after the week’s 
work—but you still use up energy! It’s very 
pleasant, however, to pause and eat a few 


Weston Biscuits. Very wise, too; for they are 
splendid, energy-giving food. Crisp and appe- 


tizing, they are made from the finest ingredients 


Weston 


obtainable. 


A favourite choice to-day is Weston Rich Digestive, 1/4d. Ib. 
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